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TIME, MEANING AND TRANSCENDENCE 
I. Tae ALLEGED Futurity ofr YESTERDAY 


AM greatly obliged to Professor Dewey for the careful and ex- 
tended comment! with which he has honored my contribution 
to Essays in Critical Realism. Philosophers of eminence have not 
always been equally ready to enter the lists and join issue directly, 
and point by point, with their critics. Mr. Dewey’s two papers, 
therefore, are an encouraging manifestation of belief in that con- 
ception of the philosophic quest of truth which makes it consist in 
an essentially social and codperative process of intellectual experi- 
mentation, wherein all philosophical theses, arguments and distine- 
tions are cast into the alembie of searching, patient, analytic dis- 
cussion by many and diverse minds. I do not, indeed, find that, in 
the present instance, great progress has as yet been accomplished 
towards actual agreement. But that, doubtless, is a result which 
could hardly be expected after a single exchange of views. Mean- 
while Mr. Dewey’s articles seem to me to do a good deal to make 
more clear the nature, the grounds and the causes of disagreement. 
And I am hopeful that a continuance of the discussion may still 
further clarify not merely these matters, but the important philo- 
sophical issues which they involve. 
What those issues are it is doubtless well to remind the reader. 
In the essay with which Mr. Dewey’s articles are concerned I at- 
tempted to vindicate, among others, the two following theses: (a) 
that all practical or instrumental knowledge is, or at least includes 
and requires, ‘‘presentative’’ knowledge, a representation of not- 
present existents by present data; (b) that ‘‘pragmatically con- 
sidered, knowledge is thus necessarily and constantly conversant 
with entities which are existentially transcendent of the knowing 
experience.’’ As the simplest and least dubitable example of such 
1‘*Realism without Monism or Dualism,’’ this JouRNAL, XIX, pp. 309- 


317, 351-361. These papers will be here cited as R. M. D., and the Essays in 
Critical Realism as E. C. R. 
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transcendent reference, and therefore as a crucial instance, I cited 
our judgments of retrospection and anticipation. In them, it seems 
obvious to most men, we ‘‘mean’’ and know entities which are not 
directly given in experience at the moment when they are known, 
inasmuch as they do not then form a part of the existing world. 
In justifying both the general theses mentioned, and the particular 
instance of judgments about the past, I was under the necessity of 
controverting views which had been expressed by Mr. Dewey and 
which seemed to me an aberration from the true logie of his own 
pragmatic doctrine. Though not without some ambiguity of lan- 
guage, he had seemed to maintain that the object meant or known 
in valid judgments must always be ‘‘directly experienced’’—an 
assertion which, if taken literally, would imply the impossibility 
of intertemporal cognition, of the knowing of one moment’s ex- 
perience at another moment. And in fact, with respect to the 
special case of knowledge of the past, Mr. Dewey had been led by 
his ‘‘prineiple of immediate empiricism’’ into an apparent denial 
of its possibility.2 Because the past object is transcendent of the 
experience that knows it, is ‘‘past and gone forever,’’ Mr. Dewey 
had in numerous passages betrayed a curious reluctance to admit 
that the past as such ean be said to be ‘‘known’’ or ‘‘meant’’ at 
all. This paradox is in truth, as I have previously contended, an 
inevitable consequence of the attempt to escape epistemological 
dualism by denying the transcendence of the object known. 

The same paradox the first part of Mr. Dewey’s reply seems to 
reaffirm and even sharpen; for its argument leads up to such as- 
sertions as: ‘‘the present or future constitutes the object or genuine 
meaning of the judgment about the past’’;? in retrospective judg- 
ments ‘‘the actual thing meant, the object of judgment, is pros- 
pective’’;* “‘the past occurrence is not the meaning of proposi- 
tions’’ of this type.’ And since he has, as he thinks, overthrown 
this supposed crucial instanee of the transcendent reference of 
knowledge, Mr. Dewey concludes that he has proved it ‘‘ possible 
to drop out the epistemological theory of mysterious ‘transcend- 
ence.’’’ While, for reasons to be mentioned later, I doubt whether 
these propositions mean what they say, I shall first assume that 
they do so, and shall review Mr. Dewey’s argument as an attempted 
proof of them. 


2 For example see E. C. R., pp. 42-4, 52-4, 63-71. 
3 See R. M. D., p. 313. 

4R. M. D., p. 314. 

5 R. M. D., p. 312; italics in original. 
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1. The first argument consists in the contention that it is ‘‘only 
when the past event which is judged is a going concern having ef- 
fects still directly observable’’ that ‘‘ judgment and knowledge are 
possible.’’ But this proposition, which is given the emphasis of 
italics, is, I suppose, denied by no one; I, at least, am far from 
disputing it. Obviously, the ground of present belief must be a 
present ground; the evidence which can to-day justify a judgment 
about yesterday’s events must be evidence existing to-day, not 
yesterday. Nor do I see any objection to converting this truism 
into Mr. Dewey’s proposition that ‘‘ the true object of a judgment 
about a past event may be’’ (I should even add: in the case of 
scientifically verifiable judgments, must be) ‘‘a past-event-having- 
a-connection-continuing-into-the-present-and-future.’’ Since we do 
not regard as now knowable (in the usual sense of ‘‘knowledge’’) 
past matters of fact which have left no now discoverable trace of 
or witness to their reality, we may properly enough say that the 
complete ‘‘object’’ of any genuine piece of verified knowledge of 
the past is a past having effects, direct or indirect, surviving in the 
present (memories being included among these effects). In other 
words, continuity—usually of the causal sort—with the present is 
undeniably a part of the meaning of the expression ‘‘known past 
event.’’ But the part is not the whole; and it is upon a distinetion 
so simple as this that Mr. Dewey’s first argument breaks down. 
For the matter at issue has to do solely with that part of the total 
object of a judgment about the past which is past. Mr. Dewey 
seems to suppose that when it is shown that any valid and verified 
retrospective judgment contains at least an implicit reference to 
the present and future, we are thereby relieved of all logical con- 
cern about its primary reference to the past. It is as if an astrono- 
mer, observing in the spectrum of a star both red and yellow rays, 
should say to himself: ‘‘This red is evidently merely a red-in-con- 
nection-with-yellow; it will therefore suffice, in my study of the 
star, if I consider only the yellow, disregarding any problems 
which may have to do solely with the red.’’ But, as Mr. Dewey’s 
own expressions inevitably and repeatedly concede, the past refer- 
ence still remains, an es:ential aspect of the present cognitive ex- 
perience; and with it remains the justification for the contention 
of the portion of my paper under discussion, 

2. Mr. Dewey, however, seeks to justify the monopoly of his 
philosophie attention enjoyed by the present and future part of a 
retrospective judgment’s reference, by means of a distinction be- 
tween ‘‘object’’ and ‘‘subject-matter’’; and it is upon the applica- 
tion of ‘‘this generic and indispensable distinetion’’ to that class 
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of judgments that he seems finally to rest his case. By ‘‘subject- 
matter’’ he signifies the ‘‘accepted considerations’’ in any inquiry, 
the things known, or taken as known, in order that they may lead 
to a knowledge of something else which at the outset of the inquiry 
is not known. The ‘‘object’’ is this something else, which becomes 
a “‘thing known,’’ an accepted consideration, at the successful con- 
clusion of the inquiry. Thus in a court of law the verdict ‘‘con- 
tains the object, the thing meant; evidence presented and rules of 
law applied furnish subject-matter.’’ The distinction itself is un- 
exceptionable, though more sharply contrasted terms might have 
been found to express it; but Mr. Dewey’s way of applying it ‘‘to 
analysis of judgments about the past’’ seems to me really very odd. 
In such a judgment it is ‘‘the nature of the past event’’ which he 
identifies with the ‘‘subject-matter,’’ on the ground that it is ‘‘re- 
quired to make a reasonable judgment about the present or future’’; 
the latter ‘‘thus constitutes the object or genwine meaning of the 
judgment.’’ Hence, ‘‘there is nothing foreed or paradoxical about 
the view that in all such cases the actual thing meant, the ob- 
ject of judgment, is prospective.’’® @Q. E. D. The paleontolo- 
gist will thus learn, with some surprise, that when he is seeking to 
determine whether a certain fossil animal was contemporaneous 
with paleolithiec man, the ‘‘actual thing meant”’’ by his inquiry, the 
‘fobject or genuine meaning’’ of the judgment which he reaches 
at the end of it, is not an organism that has been extinet for ages, 
nor even present fossil remains, but something ‘‘prospective.’’ As 
for that class of judgments about the past which are the specialty 
of courts of criminal law, Mr. Dewey’s previous application (cited 
just above) of his distinction to these judgments now manifestly re- 
quires not merely revision but reversal. In a coroner’s inquest, 
for example, the ‘‘nature of the past event’’ under inquiry is the 
manner in which the deceased came to his death; which is there- 
fore the ‘‘subject-matter’’ of the inquiry; which in turn means, by 
Mr. Dewey’s definition, that it constitutes the ‘‘accepted considera- 
tions’’ in the case; while ‘‘the evidence presented’’—though it is 
classified as ‘‘subject-matter’’ only a few lines earlier in Mr. 
Dewey’s paper—must in the light of his present conclusion be re- 
moved from that class (and so from that of ‘‘accepted considera- 
tions’’) and be described as the ‘‘still unattained object’’ of the 
inquiry! 


6k, M. D., pp. 313, 314; italics mine. The distinction between object and 
subject-matter, as here used, seems to be merely another phrasing of that be- 
tween ‘‘reference’’ and ‘‘content’’ employed for the same ends in The Influence 
of Darwin upon Philosophy, p. 61. Cf. my comment on this, EZ. C. R., p. 67. 
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How has it come about that Mr. Dewey thus reverses, in the 
course of a single page, the meaning of his own terminology for ex- 
pressing this ‘‘indispensable distinction’’? The origin of the con- 
fusion is perhaps not beyond the reach of analysis. If he had ad- 
hered to his original definitions, it would have been obvious that, 
in any inquiry into the nature or reality of a past event, the ‘‘ac- 
cepted considerations,’’ and therefore the ‘‘subject-matter,’’ must, 
as he himself in other passages often reiterates, consist of present 
data—the testimony of the witnesses, the character and situation 
of the fossil. Thus the superior status of ‘‘object’’ would have 
fallen to the lot of the past event to which the inquiry relates. This 
result, however, would be contrary to Mr. Dewey’s main thesis; and 
consequently, another distinction seems to have been unconsciously 
substituted for the original one, while the same pair of terms is re- 
tained to express it. The new distinction actually seems to turn 
upon a play on the double meaning of the word ‘‘object.’’ In the 
original distinction the word, of course, meant simply the thing 
referred to in a judgment; it now means the purpose or interest 
which leads one to ask the question which the judgment answers: 
‘‘the object is the fulfilment of an intention.’’ Thus—as Mr. 
Dewey illustrates—if I ask myself whether I mailed that letter 
yesterday, the ‘‘object’’ of my inquiry is to get answers to such 
questions of present or future interest as these: ‘‘What is the state 
of affairs between some other person and myself? Is his letter ac- 
knowledged or no; is the deal closed, the engagement made, the 
assurance given or no Now, of course, the ‘‘object’’ of an in- 
quiry or judgment—.e., of the raising of the inquiry or the mak- 
ing of the judgment—in this sense of the term is undeniably always 
present or future. My object, the fulfilment of my intention, in 
doing anything is necessarily synchronous with or subsequent to 
the doing. But the illicitness of the substitution of this sense of 
‘fobject’’ for the former needs no pointing out. Yet it is solely 
by means of this unconscious pun that Mr. Dewey gives even a 
semblance of plausibility to his conclusion that ‘‘the object of a 
judgment is always prospective.”’ 

When we revert to his original, and only pertinent, definition of 
object—‘‘the true object of a judgment about a past event [must] 
be a_ past-event-having-a-connection-into-the-present-and-future’’ * 
—it becomes evident that it is not only arbitrary but absurd to 
single out from that total ‘‘true object’’ of the judgment one part, 
the present and future part, and apply to it exclusively the eulogis- 
tie descriptions of ‘‘the object or genuine meaning of the judg- 


7R.M. D., p. 311. 


99? 
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ment,’’ ‘‘the actual thing meant.’’ The absurdity, of course, con- 
sists in the fact that, if any part were to be singled out for such 
preferential treatment, it would be precisely the part to which Mr. 
Dewey, in his final conclusion, refuses recognition; as his own lan- 
guage shows, the judgment is, after all, ‘‘a judgment about a past 
event.’’ In other words, the present and future facts ineluded in 
what he regards as the total object of such a judgment are ad- 
mittedly logically instrumental to a knowledge of the past fact. 
True, the past fact, once known, may in a subsequent moment, when 
reflection is directed to other issues, serve as the means of proof of 
something else. But to let this obscure the respective logical réles 
of past fact and present and future facts in the original, actually 
retrospective, inquiry is to fall into the fallacy against which Mr. 
Dewey himself has warned us—that of failing ‘‘properly to place 
the distinctions and relations which figure in logical theories in their 
temporal context,’’ of ‘‘transferring the traits of the subject-matter 
of one phase to that of another, with a confusing outeome.’’® Hav- 
ing arrived at the retrospective conclusion that A killed B, a court 
may then proceed to the prospective conclusion that A ought to be 
hanged. Doubtless—if Mr. Dewey insists on his pun—the court’s 
‘fobject’’ in the former inquiry was to determine whether or not A 
shall be hanged. But this does not alter the fact that during the 
trial the court’s function consists in looking backward, and that the 
distinction between the verdict, which is mainly the business of one 
set of men, and the sentence, which is usually the business of an- 
other man, is that the former constitutes an assertion about what 
has happened and the latter implies an assertion—in American 
courts, of a rather low order of probability—about what is going 
to happen. If, indeed, pragmatist writers could only be persuaded 
to master the distinction between a verdict and a sentence, they 
might discover why it is that their erities find in their writings a 
constant and baffling confusion of temporal categories. 

Let me now briefly recapitulate. Mr. Dewey’s attempt to justify 
the thesis that in judgments about the past ‘‘the actual thing meant, 
the object of judgment, is prospective,’’ consists of two arguments: 
(a) He observes that the ‘‘true,’’ 7.¢., the total, object of any ret- 
rospective judgment, if regarded as verifiable, includes present 
and future facts which are the means of its verification. This is 
true but irrelevant. The object of such a judgment also includes 
past facts; these do not lose their pastness by their ‘‘connection 
with the present’’; and it is with them that the issue raised in my 
paper had to do. (b) His other argument resolves itself into the 


8 Essays in Experimental Logic, p. 1; cited in E. C. R., p. 78. 
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substitution of one sense of the expression ‘‘object of a judgment’’ 
for another sense—namely, of the sense ‘‘fulfilment of the inten- 
tion which prompted the making of the judgment’’ for the sense 
‘*thing or event logically referred to by the judgment.’’ The proof 
of the ‘‘prospectiveness’’ of the judgment’s reference is based upon 
the former meaning, but the conclusion is illicitly transferred to the 
latter. Both arguments thus fall to the ground. Yesterday, qué 
yesterday, still remains irreducibly external to to-day, existentially 
transcendent of all the present thinkings and knowings which have 
to do with it and all the present, immediately experienced data 
which give circumstantial evidence concerning it. Mr. Dewey, 
therefore, has in fact done nothing to ‘‘eliminate the machinery of 
tanscendence and of epistemological dualism,’’ or to show (in the 
sense required by the argument) that ‘‘we are never obliged, even 
in judgments about the remotest geological past, to get outside 
events capable of future and present consideration.’’ ® 

3. The sentence just quoted, however, is worth dwelling upon; 
for it excellently illustrates a certain elusiveness of import which 
seems to me highly characteristic of the entire argument. The 
reader will have observed that everything, in the interpretation of 
the sentence, depends upon the meaning assigned to the words 
‘‘eapable of future and present consideration,’’ and that these 
words may bear either of two meanings. They may most naturally 
be taken to mean ‘‘eapable of being thought of in the present and 
future.’’ So taken, the sentence embodies the most harmless of 
truisms; undeniably, ‘‘even in judgments about the remotest ge- 
ological past,’’ we never ‘‘get outside events’’ which may be ob- 
jects of present or future thought. But here it is the thought and 
not the thought’s object that is present or future; and therefore, 
so taken, the sentence has no pertineney to its context. It is by no 
means equivalent to the proposition with which it seems supposed 
to be synonymous, viz., that ‘‘the actual thing meant, the object of 
judgment, is prospective.’’? To make it fit the context, therefore, 
the reader’s mind is likely to transfer the futurity or presentness 
mentioned from the thought to the object. So taken, the sentence 
becomes pertinent but it also becomes the most glaring of paradoxes. 
And it is, so far as I ean see, from this quick and delicate,—and, 
of course, uneconscious—shifting of meanings and of matters-re- 
ferred-to, that the argument must gain whatever interest and plausi- 
bility it ean conceivably possess, for Mr. Dewey or anyone else. It 
is the paradoxical sense of the ambiguous proposition which gives 
it its interest, its appearance of novelty and importance, and it is 

9R. M. D., p. 316. 
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its platitudinous sense which gives it its appearance of truth and 
even self-evidence; and either end of the thing, or both in rapid 
alternation, may be turned towards the bewildered critic of prag- 
matism, as the exigencies of controversy require. It is just such an 
unwitting shift of meanings that renders in some degree intelligible 
(certainly nothing else can do so) Mr. Dewey’s insistence that 
“‘there is nothing forced or paradoxical’’ about his principal thesis. 
Taken as stated and in the natural sense of its terms, the proposi- 
tion that the ‘‘actual thing meant’’ by a retrospective judgment is 
prospective, is as evident and as queer a paradox as philosopher 
ever penned. But taken with certain qualifications which are some- 
times suggested—and which really reverse the meaning—it is in- 
deed no paradox, but a commonplace. The qualified meaning of 
the statement seems to be that already discussed, namely, that among 
the things at least implicitly ‘‘meant’’ by a judgment about the 
past, in so far as that judgment is conceived as verifiable, are pres- 
ent and prospective data of experience. But for this simple and 
unimpeachable statement is speedily substituted language which, 
by the usual rules of English speech, should signify that the sole 
‘actual thing meant’’ in such a judgment is something present or 
prospective. And here again the truth of the first proposition 
throws its mantle over the paradoxicality of the second, while, re- 
ciprocating the service, the paradoxicality of the second gives to 
the truth of the first an air of unfamiliarity, of deep and stirring 
revelation. 

And in this lies, I think, the real nub of the difficulty in the 
present discussion. It is, I am convineed, this fashion of treating 
as equivalent and interchangeable the two meanings of an ambigu- 
ous proposition that gives the pragmatist the illusion of having dis- 
eovered a new way of escape from old dilemmas; and it is this, he 
ought at any rate to be told, which makes his reasonings, to some 
of his readers, puzzling and elusive to the last degree.’° And now 
that the point has been made explicit, I venture to hope that Mr. 
Dewey will face the distinction indicated and will tell us plainly 
which of these two very different things he means to assert: (a) 
the flagrant paradox that the only ‘‘thing meant,’’ in a judgment 
about the events of yesterday, is future or ‘‘ prospective’’—‘‘a blank 
denial that we ean think of the past,’’ as a philosophical corre- 
spondent of mine puts his understanding of Mr. Dewey’s meaning; 
or (b) the familiar commonplace that we form judgments which 
relate to actual past events, but that these judgments constitute 


10 The play upon the meaning of ‘‘object,’’ already noted, is another case in 
point. 
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verifiable knowledge only in so far as the past events are causally 
connected with present or future existents which can serve as 
means of verification, and that our motive in judging is always 
some present interest. The choice of either alternative would com- 
pel Mr. Dewey to abandon one part or another of the complex of 
propositions making up his form of pragmatism. If he elects the 
first, he will thereby deny such judicious observations as he himself 
has often made, to the effect that ‘‘detached and impartial study 
of the past is the only alternative to luck in assuring success to 
passion’’; and, in general, will repudiate not merely a primary 
conviction of common sense, but a necessary presupposition of the 
method of the empirical sciences. If he elects the second meaning 
of his equivocal thesis, he is—as has already been sufficiently 
shown—then faced with the admitted existential externality of the 
past object—or, if he prefers the phrasing, the past part of the ob- 
ject—of the judgment. The case for epistemological dualism based 
upon the actual pastness of the object, or an object, of the retro- 
spective judgment would therefore remain unshaken. And, it must 
be added, even if the more extreme version of his contention about 
these judgments were made out, the main issue concerning tran- 
scendence would not be vitally affected; for a ‘‘prospective’’ ob- 
ject is as manifestly transcendent as a past object. In short, all 
that Mr. Dewey even attempts to do is to substitute one mode of 
transcendence for another. 

4. Mr. Dewey concludes his first paper with a counter-attack, 
charging me, and apparently critical realists generally, with a 
“‘subjectivism’’ 14 from which he represents his own version, though 
not all versions, of pragmatism as free. The subjectivism alleged 
consists in the view that, since our retrospective judgments mean 
but do not actually inelude and possess the past, belief in their 
validity, in the existence of the past to which they refer, involves 
an element of alogical faith, explicit or implicit. At any given 
moment of reflection the testimony of his memory is the only evi- 
dence any man possesses as to any empirical fact whatever, beyond 
the immediately present sense-data; but the testimony of memory 
can not itself be empirically verified. My entire store of recollec- 

11 Tt is unnecessary to comment at length on Mr. Dewey’s assertion that my 
view—and any dualistic or monistic realism—implies that ‘‘isolated, self-com- 
plete things are truly objects of knowledge.’’ ‘‘Isolated’’ past events are, in 
the sense that they are external to the present; isolated they are not, and are 
not by the realist held to be, in any sense which denies their ‘‘ connection with 
past and future.’’ Mr. Dewey is here (p. 315, foot) attacking a man of straw, 


the misdirection of his attack being due to a failure to discriminate between 
logical distinction and lack of causal connection, 
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tions may conceivably be illusory; that they are not can not be 
proved, and belief in their general trustworthiness is therefore an 
instinctive and practically necessary assumption which outruns 
proof. This I had always supposed to be a universally accepted, 
though an important, truism. But Mr. Dewey rejects it. Never 
will the true pragmatist ‘‘isolate the needs or propensities of the 
agent and regard them as grounds of belief in the validity of mean- 
ing.’’ As against the realist’s weak yielding to ‘‘instinctive pro- 
pensities,’’ the pragmatist insists austerely upon ‘‘logical verifica- 
tion.”’ 

Now if Mr. Dewey has really discovered a way out of this an- 
cient impasse of thought, has found a strictly ‘‘logical’’ means of 
verification of the reality of yesterday and the validity of retrospec- 
tion as such, he has, assuredly, made a most momentous contribu- 
tion to philosophy. But the discovery, if made, is not disclosed in 
his paper. None of the three considerations which he adduces prove 
the possibility of any such verification. (a) He apparently thinks 
that those who deny the possibility of a strict verification of the 
general belief in a real past and of the general trustworthiness of 
memory, as it exists from moment to moment, must dispense with 
logic altogether and follow merely their ‘‘instinetive propensities’”’ 
in deciding what particular judgments about the past they will be- 
lieve and what reject. But this by no means follows. The structure 
of any logical system of empirical beliefs is obvious enough. We 
first postulate, or implicitly assume, that there was a past and that 
our present memories constitute a source of knowledge concerning 
it, except in so far as they are subject to certain conflicts inter se. 
We then find these memories exhibiting certain prevailing uniformi- 
ties of sequence and coexistence among the things remembered; 
from these we derive our conception of a regular order of nature; 
and finally we reject as spurious any memory-content which con- 
flicts with this order, and as doubtful any which our present memo- 
ries of the fortunes of former rememberings render suspect. But 
the necessity for that initial postulation the pragmatist can as 
little escape as any other man who will take the trouble to reflect 
at all upon the logical grounds of his beliefs. (b) Mr. Dewey, 
however, seems to suppose that he has escaped it by his ‘‘account of 
knowledge involving past events’’—which presumably refers again 
to the proposition that ‘‘the actual thing meant’’ in such knowl- 
edge is ‘‘prospective.’’ But this proposition must, once more, be 


taken either in its literal and paradoxical, or in its qualified and 
truistie sense. In the former, it signifies that we never mean, and 
therefore never have as objects of our knowledge, any past events 
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whatever. Such a thesis is hardly favorable to the view that knowl- 
edge of the past is ‘‘logically verifiable.’’ In the qualified sense, 
the proposition, as we have seen, means that we do actually know 
the past, with the aid of present memory-images and sense-data. 
But how the present existences constitute a true ‘‘logical verifica- 
tion’’ of past existences, the proposition does not explain. (c) 
Finally, Mr. Dewey tells us, in familiar pragmatistie language, that 
a belief about the past is ‘‘verified or condemned by its conse- 
quences.’’ This, however, is another example of the error from 
which the pragmatist, of all men, should be most free—the con- 
fusion of the traits of one temporal phase of experience with those 
of another. When the consequences of a prior belief arrive, that be- 
lief is already ‘‘past and gone forever’’; and how, at the later 
moment, we can—except by means of a faith in memory—know 
even that there was a prior belief of which these are the conse- 
quences, Mr. Dewey does nothing to make clear. 

Considered as historical phenomena, most of the aspects of Pro- 
fessor Dewey’s view about judgments of the past which I have here 
eriticized seem to me to be simply manifestations of the working 
of the old leaven of epistemological idealism, and of the wrong sort 
of intellectualism, of which pragmatism has not yet purged itself— 
expressions of an obscure feeling that nothing ought to be treated 
as ‘‘known’’ which is not immediately given, actually present, 
totally verified on the spot. For the critical realist, on the con- 
trary, all our knowledge (beyond bare sensory content) is a kind 
of foreign commerce, a trafficking with lands in which the traffickers 
do not live, but from which they may continually bring home good 
store of merchandise to enrich the here-and-now. And like all such 
traffic, it requires first of all a certain venture of belief, instinctive 


with most men, deliberate and self-conscious with those who re- 
flect. 


ArtTHurR QO. LoveJoy. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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M** different persons compose the public, which thus contains 

a multitude of minds. Sociologists dispute with one another 
over the existence of a single public mind that combines this multi- 
tude into one. It is convenient to assume, for some purposes, this 
unitary combination of many individual minds, as any particular 
mind is composed of many thoughts. It is convenient when so many 
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members of the multitude think alike that one common mind seems 
to have one thought. There are such occasions and the public esti- 
mate of Dr. MeTaggart’s The Nature of Existence would very 
probably be one of them. Dr. McTaggart has himself supplied a 
sentence to express this public estimate. Most people, perhaps even 
including many professional philosophers, would only see in The 
Nature of Existence an elaborate and unnecessary amplification 
of the sentence on page 136 which reads: ‘‘But things which are 
unimportant are none the less real.’’ The public adoption of this 
sentence to characterize the book would not adopt the motive which 
prompted it. Dr. MeTaggart’s sympathies center on the word 
‘‘real,’’ but the public emphasis would fall on the word ‘‘unim- 
portant.’’ The unanimous public mind would probably admit, with- 
out troubling to inquire further, the possible truth of Dr. MeTag- 
gart’s opinions, and then decline to discuss them. The writer himself 
probably only expects to appeal to a few minds who will study the 
problem of existence without requiring an immediate connection 
with the interests of practical life. He does hope to derive some 
insight into questions of practical interest from his discussion of 
the general nature of the existent (p. 51), but he probably expects 
the public mind to prefer a more immediate study of the practical 
to such a long metaphysical detour. 


The most practically minded person may feel the fascination of 
the principle stated on page 87: ‘‘when any substance changes, all 
substances must change.’’ The pen of the astronomer, it has been 
said, as it records or calculates the motions of the planets, alters 
these motions by its own movements. The imperceptible effect on 
a giant planet of the insignificant pen appeals to imagination as 
a revelation of the sensitiveness of the universe to its most micro- 
scopic occurrences. It appeals also to the innate human desire to 
exert control by suggesting that the slightest human action spreads 
its influence through society. But the imaginative appeal of theo- 
retically existent but imperceptible and irrelevant influences can not 
stay the vehement human hunt after effects more patent, more im- 
pressive and more palpably enduring. The susceptibilities of the 
universe of substances to the changes in one of them, as stated by 
Dr. McTaggart, have too little dramatic flavor to inspire a reformer. 
There is a suggestion of important possibilities if it is true that 
Brown’s body changes when Smith, after being thinner than Brown, 
becomes fatter than he. If Smith ean change Brown’s body by a 
change in his own body perhaps he ean affect Brown’s political 
opinions by altering his own: a vista of entrancing possibility is 
promptly opened. Dr. McTaggari, however, is thinking of change 
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in a very practically unimportant sense, though it is very real. 
When Smith was thinner than Brown, Brown’s body was related 
to Smith’s body by being fatter. This relationship generated in 
Brown’s body the quality of being fatter than Smith’s. When 
Smith becomes the fatter of the two Brown’s body alters its quality 
of being fatter than Smith’s to the quality of being thinner. The 
ardent reformer might reflect, as he is faced with this illustration 
of universal interaction, on his stupidity in reading past page 7. 
‘*On the other hand,’’ Dr. McTaggart there remarks in a footnote, 
‘‘the possibility that it might be raining now, when in point of fact 
it is not raining, has no practical interest for me.’’ The first seven 
pages should have shown to anybody, the reflecting reformer might 
well think, that the whole book was devoted to precisely such prac- 
tically unimportant possibilities. 

If the practically minded representative of the public reads 
paragraphs 30 to 33 he will probably think that the study of ‘‘the 
characteristics which belong to all that exists, or again, which belong 
to Existence as a whole’’ (p. 3) promotes peculiarity of thought as 
well as devotion to practically unimportant possibilities. Any two 
things, selected from the vast store of the universe, have, he learns, 
the same number of characteristics, and he may be too contemp- 
tuous of the proof to relish its deftness. A poker is hard and long 
and shining and, it may be supposed, to the north of London. An 
idea in a mind has corresponding qualities—but it has the quality 
of being not-hard, of being not-long, of being not-shining and is, 
presumably, not to the north of London. If the idea is vivid the 
poker has a corresponding quality of being not-vivid and so, by 
ascribing to everything every relation or quality, either positively 
or negatively, any single thing has precisely the same number of 
characteristics as any other. Since a shiny poker is not only more 
shining than an unpolished one but also has the quality of possess- 
ing a total group of qualities which, because it includes shininess, 
is different from the group of qualities possessed by the dull poker, 
since this development of qualities and relations could be indefinitely 
extended and since a similar unending development of qualities and 
relations could proceed from any one point of comparison between 
the poker and any other existent thing the poker has an infinity 
of characteristics—qualities and relations. The hypothetical single 
public mind, which can be conveniently substituted for many gasp- 
ing individuals, will probably marvel at the peculiar preference of 
the metaphysician for researches which diffuse themselves over un- 
important suppositions and very dubious speculations. 

Our natural practical instincts incline us to a sharp distinction 
between mere mechanical aggregates, like a heap of stones, and 
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organic unities, like a plant or a tiger or a human society. When a 
handful of stones is removed from the heap it becomes smaller with- 
cut appearing to be further sensitive to the change in its parts. 
The whole tiger is more sensitive to the removal of his tail and the 
loss of its chief sends an emotion through the whole of a 
human group. We think naturally of tigers and societies as 
*‘genuine wholes in which no part nor characteristic is indif.- 
ferent to any other.’’ A triangle, Professor Bosanquet adds 
to this definition of ‘‘a genuine whole,’’ is imperfectly genuine 
in this sense because there is some indifference: its angles 
have the same sizes, however big or small it may be, if it 
keeps the same shape (Implication and Linear Inference, p. 7). 
For non-metaphysical wisdom the heap of stones is even less sensitive 
to its parts and less genuinely a whole than the triangle. If we 
accept hints from Dr. McTaggart we observe a greater sensitiveness 
in the heap to its parts. If it has as many stones as a neighboring 
heap before it loses a handful, it alters its quality of being equal 
to its neighbor to the quality of being less. It may become less 
than many other heaps which were previously larger than itself and 
each new relation involves a new quality in the heap. Dr. McTag- 
gart would probably suggest to Professor Bosanquet that the angles 
of a large triangle do differ from the angles of a triangle which 
is smaller and has the same shape. The angles in the larger tri- 
angle are angles which have the quality of being related to a triangle 
which is larger than the smaller triangle, and the angles in the 
smaller triangle, since they are related to a triangle which is smaller 
than the larger triangle, have a different quality from the angles of 
the latter. If Dr. McTaggart is right then ‘‘all wholes are really 
organic unities’’ because ‘‘since the whole as a unity is what it is, 
the parts must be what they are’’ (The Nature of Existence, p. 161). 
These Hegelian refinements touch a sympathetic chord through the 
practical crust on our minds. Dr. McTaggart gets the whole uni- 
verse into an organic unity which is sensitive to all changes in its 
parts. He seems to turn our ears to Blake as he says ‘‘For not 
one sparrow can suffer, and the whole universe not suffer also’’ 
(Jerusalem, Ch. 1, XXV, 8). 

There is more appeal in Blake’s sparrow than in Dr. McTaggart’s 
more bloodless multitude of abstract qualities and relations. Dr. 
McTaggart realizes that suffering appeals more to our sense of 
life than does the cold recognition that the pain of a sparrow alters 
in a regardless passer-by the quality of being near a happy sparrow 
to the quality of being near a sparrow which suffers. He would 
doubtless insist on the equal reality of both forms of sensitiveness 
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in the universal whole without denying the greater importance for 
practical life of sympathy with suffering. He insists that our 
customary standards of value determine our customary division of 
things into biological organisms and beautiful objects, which are 
organic unities, and into more mechanical aggregates which are not. 
The decrease in size of a stony heap is only important for special 
purposes; slight changes in living or beautiful things produce differ- 
ences which affect our sense of value (p. 161). His deduction from 
a survey of the less impressive, and apparently very unimportant, 
modes of sensitiveness in wholes to changes in their parts, that all 
wholes are organic unities, is a reminder of the disturbance which 


practical common sense notions may exert on the effort to under- 
stand the real nature of the universe. 


This lesson may be drawn from The Nature of Existence if all 
else is rejected. The way of philosophical understanding opens out 
of the way of life because before becoming philosophers we must 
first live. But it is not merely its continuation. The impression of 
hopeless irrelevance first made upon our minds by The Nature of 
Existence is the response of men who spontaneously estimate every- 
thing by its direct bearing on their lives to a problem which in- 
cludes them as items in a vaster, universal whole. The notions of 
relevance and irrelevance imposed upon us by the exigencies of 
life, which only demand from us knowledge adequate for our pri- 
mary purposes, may have to give way before the wider demands 
of knowledge. We do not, in any ordinary relevant sense, alter 
objects by perceiving them. An apple retains the same shape, color 
or taste whether it is or is not being looked at. There are differ- 
ences, however, between the perceived and the unperceived apple 
which are usually ignored because they are practically irrelevant. 
When A looks at the apple it is cognitively related to him and has 
the quality of being perceived. It sheds this relation and the 
quality generated from it when A turns away to look at something 
else. Its characteristics do not diminish, on Dr. MeTaggart’s doc- 
trine, because it is now unperceived by A and has a corresponding 
negative quality. An exhibitor of pictures need not sharpen his 
apprehension of their qualities and relations by studying The Na- 
ture of Existence. Neither he nor his patrons will affect his paint- 
ings by merely looking at them in any way relevant to esthetic ap- 
preciation: their colors will not fade nor any other of their physical 
qualities be altered by simple inspection. It is less certain that 
the epistemologist can say dogmatically : ‘‘ Knowing is never making. 
It is just knowing.’’? (Laird, A Study in Realism, p. 35.) Sinee 
epistemology is wider than exhibiting pictures it may be its duty to 
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remember that a painting is never the same under inspection as it 
is in the dark. The contemplating mind appears to common sense 
to select its object from a world of being which is distinct from, and, 
in this sense, independent of itself (Alexander, Space, Time and 
Deity, i, 15). If the process of selection determines in the object 
the quality of being thus selected, the quality of being perceived 
and many other qualities determined by these two, the serenity of 
this conclusion is disturbed. The impression of hopeless irrelevance 
begins to pass into an impression of ultimate and philosophically 
significant relevancy. The geometer can often come down success- 
fully upon a problem relating to lines and triangles in two dimen- 
sions by considering the analogous problem in three dimensions. 
Perhaps the abstract qualities and relations discussed by Dr. MeTag- 
gart may serve the philosopher as the higher dimension serves the 
geometer. He may be able to descend successfully from the study 
of the characters of all existents, or of existence as a whole, irrele- 
vant and hopelessly abstract as they may at first appear, upon 
problems which have been discussed on the tacit assumption of 
their irrelevance. 

By such a descent organic unities may cease to be regarded as 
intruders into an unorganized world. The epistemologist who sup- 
poses his perceived object to be unaffected by his perceptions may, 
by making his survey more comprehensive, discover more universal 
interaction than his theories contemplate. The past is not fixed if 
the coronation of Queen Victoria ceased to be the last British coro- 
nation in 1903. (The Nature of Existence, p. 87.) Will a per- 
sistent exploration of the ultimate characteristics which belong to 
existence or existents as a whole as such permit a successful descent 
upon the vexed question of causation? Will ‘‘cause’’ and ‘‘effect’’ 
obviously disappear or be obviously confirmed under Dr. Me- 
Taggart’s dialectic? Dr. McTaggart has no doubts and firmly 
restores the concept of causality which has been dismissed by the 
anti-causationists of the day. The concept has been a little distorted, 
though not seriously drageled, during its passage into exile and 
back, but it does return. 

Mr. Bertrand Russell has a favorite device for discrediting the 
causal relation. He delights in interrupting causal sequences by 
interventions: if a man is shot immediately after taking a fatal dose 
of arsenic the dose is deprived of its causal effect (The Analysis of 
Mind, p. 94). This compels a shortening of the time-interval be- 
tween cause and effect to avoid the intrusion of such interventions 
which ultimately coalesces them into indistinguishableness. This 
cup-and-mouth argument strikes hard at the inevitableness of con- 
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nection which the causal relation implies. Science can get no nearer 
to the traditional causal law than to say, ‘‘A is usually followed by 
B’’ (p. 96). Mr. Russell selects favorable ground for this crusade 
against causality. ‘‘I put my penny in the slot, but before I can 
araw out my ticket there is an earthquake which upsets the machine 
and my ealculations.’’ Rigid determinations will be less discernible 
in complex phenomena and amid the stir and fuss of the varied 
world of events and things it is necessary that ‘‘to be sure of the 
expected effect we must know that there is nothing in the environ- 
ment to interfere with it.’’ They will be less discernible also because 
‘fas soon as we include the environment, the probability of repeti- 
tion is diminished, until at last, when the whole environment is in- 
cluded, the probability of repetition becomes almost nil’’ (Mysticism 
and Logic, p. 187). Repetition is not necessary to rigid determina- 
tions, though, if it occurs, it assists in their recognition. Obviously, 
the examination of complex phenomena favors the application of the 
cup-and-mouth argument because rigid determinations will neither 
be prominent in repetitions nor lie nakedly in the complexities ex- 
amined. 

The differential equations which supersede spurious causal laws 
in advanced sciences (p. 194) conceal causality by summarization. 
Buckle was greatly impressed by the statistical constancies dis- 
covered by Queletet. He mentions, among others, the constant an- 
nual number of unaddressed letters (History of Civilization in 
England, i, 32). Supposing, to fix ideas, that for every 10,000 
people in the British Isles one letter is posted every year without 
an address, the equation wnaddressed letters X 10,000 = population 
represents this statistical constancy. This simple equation, assum- 
ing it to be more stringently true than in reality, illustrates the 
mathematical ignoring of causes. The statistician anticipates the 
number of unaddressed letters during any year by dividing the 
number representing the population by 10,000. The mathematical 
result, as such, is independent of causes, but it is only possible be- 
cause causes operate. There is a cause for the posting of each un- 
addressed letter: absence of mind in some instances, hurry in others 
and many more besides. The mathematical summary drops the 
causes out, but if they were not it would not be. The choice of 
the differential equation to confute the pro-causationists is even more 
effective than the choice of complicated phenomena to conceal causal 
connections. With the latter the cup-and-mouth argument is needed, 
but is effective because it is difficult to uncover connections in their 
nakedness. But it is not needed with the former because differen- 
tial, or other, equations bury causal connections quite out of sight 
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in a summary. Bertrand Russell crusades very successfully on his 
chosen ground but will his conclusion that ‘‘The Law of Causality 
. . . like much that passes muster among philosophers, is a relic 
of a bygone age, surviving, like the monarchy, only because it is 
erroneously supposed to do no harm’’ (Mysticism and Logic, p. 180) 
survive a descent upon it from the ultimate characteristics of exist- 
ents and existence? 


Anything which has a quality must be related to that quality 
in that it possesses it. (The Nature of Existence, p. 112.) This 
change of ground supplies McTaggart with a route of descent into 
the rigid determinations which Russell so successfully conceals. He 
discovers the relation of intrinsic determination among the ultimate 
characteristics of existents. ‘‘If it is true that, whenever something 
has the quality X, something has the quality Y, this involves that, 
besides the relation between the two propositions ‘something has the 
quality X,’ and ‘something has the quality Y,’ there is relation 
between the qualities X and Y. I propose to call this relation In- 
trinsic Determination’’ (p. 111). If anything is blue it is spatial 
(p. 111); if a certain man is a husband, a certain woman must be 
a wife (p. 112); if anything stands in a relation it has the quality 
of being a term in that relation (p. 112). There are inevitable 
or rigid connections which are proof against all interventions and 
ean not be summarized away in a formula or by a differential equa- 
tion. Two qualities may intrinsically determine one another di- 
rectly or they may determine one another more indirectly. ‘‘The 
two qualities of Snowdon, being a mountain and being M feet high, 
do extrinsically determine one another. For anything which had 
not the quality of being today M feet high would not be the sub- 
stance which we eall Snowdon’’ (p. 115). There is no intrinsic 
determination between being a mountain and being MW feet high, as 
there is between being a mountain and spatiality, because a moun- 
tain may be any height above 1,000 feet. But since Snowdon is 
M feet high and is a mountain these two qualities are extrinsically 
co-determinate because of their connection with that particular 
mountain. ‘‘ All qualities of a substance extrinsically determine one 
another’’ (p. 114): if a quality of a substance changes, its nature 
changes, and each other of its qualities becomes a member of a 
different group, though the difference may be slight, of qualities. 
‘*All existents are thus bound together in one system of extrinsic 
determination’’ (p. 151), but the relation of intrinsic determination 
bears more directly on causality. The diseussion of the peculiar 
form of Intrinsic Determination which is defined by Dr. McTaggart 
as determining correspondence (p. 214) ean be avoided in following 
the descent from Intrinsic Determination into causality. 
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The death of Charles I and his execution seem to preclude any 
intervention that could separate them or violate their Intrinsic De- 
termination. The execution might have been prevented, and pre- 
vented even as the axe descended, but when his head was severed, 
Charles had to die. We are very close to a discovery of causal 
connections, for the execution of Charles would be ordinarily re- 
garded as the cause of his death and as inevitably producing it. 
Fifty years hence, or earlier, surgery may intervene successfully 
between decapitation and death. This abstract possibility, which 
could not be disproved, saves the cup-and-mouth argument from 
defeat at this point: it is not easily defeated on its own ground. 
Meanwhile, a reasonable argument might run, in our particular part 
of the universe and pending a possible achievement of surgery : be- 
heading determines death and the two are tied together as cause 
and effect. 


‘Intervention between antecedent and subsequent is more ob- 
viously possible between drinking alcohol and intoxication. A 
draught of aleohol normally enough to result in drunkenness may 
leave a drinker who is abnormal or abnormally situated still sober. 
Determination can be approached more closely by reversing the order 
earlier-later to the order later-earlier and by taking the qualities 
more precisely (p. 238). Any man who is drunken with all the 
characteristics of alcoholic intoxication must have taken alco- 
hol: alcoholic intoxication intrinsically determines drinking alco- 
hol in sufficient quantity. This inversion of the direction of 
determination qualifies the ordinary conception of causation 
which contemplates only a forwards determination of effect by 
cause without a backwards determination of cause by effect. Causa- 
tion becomes a particular instance of intrinsic determination where 
the terms are temporally distinguished—the cause being merely 
the earlier and the effect merely the later. The relative positions of 
the cause and effect in time alone distinguish causation from other 
instances of intrinsic determination (p. 227)—the cause exerts no 
activity on the effect (p. 224). Dr. MeTaggart includes in the 
conception of causation its occurrence as a relation between qualities, 
since all intrinsic determination is between qualities, though these 
qualities inelude relational qualities (pp. 220-221), 7.e.. qualities of 
substances which arise directly out of their relations. This version 
would probably not satisfy all pro-causationists—not Mercier who 
thought causes entered into permanent phenomena to disturb their 
tranquillity, as events (On Causation with a Chapter on Belief, 
Ch. 2), and not Lossky, for whom the idea of causal connection im- 
plies one event actively producing another (The Intuitive Basis of 
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Knowledge, Duddington’s trans. p. 23). Dr. McTaggart also in- 
cludes in the conception of cause the involvement of general laws 
(The Nature of Existence, p. 154). 

Causality thus reduces to a temporal distinction in Intrinsic 
Determination. Dr. McTaggart’s restoration of the concept of caus- 
ality has obviously involved it in some critical reconstruction. A 
tie or necessary connection is left between cause and effect, but ef- 
ficacy or agency is rejected. 

Alexander, in one place, describes causation as ‘‘the continuous 
connection in sequence of two events within a substance’’ (Space, 
Time and Deity, ii, 153). This apparent acquiescence in the ex- 
traction of the effective element from the causal sequence is ap- 
parently contradicted by a recognition of ‘‘the influence of one 
thought in our minds over another’’ (ii, 152). He seems to avoid 
the introduction of efficacy into physical causation: physical causa- 
tion is the continuous transition of one physical event into another 
(i, 97), and causality is a relation of continuity between two differ- 
ent motions (i, 279). When he adds that ‘‘our power is an instance 
of causality,’’ that power or necessity is not contained in the con- 
ception of causality as a category and that ‘‘our awareness of 
power is but our consciousness of the causal relation between our 
will and our acts’’ (i, 291) he seems to acquiesce in the expulsion 
of efficaciousness from causation. ‘‘Self-initiation’’ results from 
the addition of ‘‘the consciousness of activity’’ to ‘‘simple causality’’ 
(ii, 154), minds and external things, as compresent, are in causal 
relation (ii, 155): he thus seems in sympathy with MeTaggart’s re- 
duction of this much disputed category to a ‘* . . . modest but per- 
vasive category of causation’’ (i, 290), for MeTaggart takes from 
the anti-causationist a modest remnant of the originally potent 
causal sequence, though he is less certain about its pervasiveness 
than Alexander—causality may not be universal (The Nature of 
Existence, p. 231). 

The fortunes of the concept of causality may be compared to 
the fortunes of the notion that chemical elements may be a mixture 
of atoms with different atomic weights. The statistical method of 
enquiry imposed upon science for many years, obliging it to study 
reactions involving large groups of atoms, prevented the detection 
ef the different atoms constituting these groups—of_ isotopes. 
Crookes thought he had found an element whose atoms differed in 
weight because he obtained different spectra from sifted groups of 
these atoms. His ‘‘meta-elements,’’ however, were finally identified 
with real elements and elements again assumed their apparent atomic 
homogeneity. The more effective methods of analysis of the present 
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century have established the existence of substances with practi- 
cally identical chemical and spectroscopic qualities but different 
atomic weights (Aston, Isotopes, Ch. 1). When causal sequences 
are grossly taken, the threads of causal or determinate connection 
are concealed. These connections were suspected and their possi- 
bility haunted the mind. But phenomena taken in the gross as 
causes and effects are liable to the interventions that the eup-and- 
mouth argument employs so effectively. Statistical resumés in math- 
ematical formule still more effectively conceal these threads of deter- 
mination that run through the complexities of the world. 


By singling out, with more delicate analysis, the fundamental 
connections in the simple final characters of the world, Dr. MeTag- 
gart reveals Intrinsic Determination containing temporal distine- 
tions. He reveals causal connections threading together the com- 
plexities of empirical existents. The bunches of causal connections, 
of temporally distinguishable Intrinsic Determinations, that repre- 
sent the gross, complex causes and effects of empirical life, often 
have no rigid connection though they may present themselves in 
very uniform sequence. They are often sequent by the general per- 
mission of the universe—the business man regularly catching his 
morning train because the ground does not open to swallow him, 
and the human race continuing to exist because the atmosphere is 
not swept off into space. But the conviction implanted in the human 
mind by the reasonably trustworthy regularity in its experience 
seems to be justified, though by more ideal causal relations than the 
first causal relations it affirms. Gross rigid connections are less 
rigid than they first appear and many sequences are broken or under- 
stood to be breakable. None the less, the degree of regularity in 
the world, which is very great, seems to depend upon fundamental 
determinations which are often temporally connected or causal. 


JOSHUA C. GREGORY. 
BRADFORD, ENGLAND. 
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Senescence. G. Stanutey Hay. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 

1922. Pp. xxvii-+ 518. 

In this 500-page volume, with neither index nor bibliography, but 
with a-well-analyzed table of contents, Dr. Hall gives a running 
account of ‘‘how the ignorant and learned, the child, the adult and 
the old, savage and civilized man, pagans and Christians, the an- 
cient and the modern world, the representatives of various sciences, 
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and different individuals’’ have viewed the latter half of life, ‘‘let- 
ing each class speak for itself.’’ This compendium of opinions, for 
the most part not critically synthesized, is interspersed with the 
author’s own reflections, with experiences and autobiographical in- 
cidents, personal articles of faith, and with reverberations of sev- 
eral doctrines long associated with this writer,—the recapitulation 
theory, the infantilism of women, the rédle of unconscious and racial 
memories, and the utilization of fragmentary questionnaire returns. 

Such a book is not easily reviewed, for it is in itself an organ- 
ized series of reviews, under chapter headings. To begin with, such 
a book has long been needed, for the study of dotage has too long 
been limited to the literary and medical accounts of pathological 
cases. Presenting the various opinions, the dilemmas and the situa- 
tions of senility as now on record serves to expose a lack of scien- 
tific data concerning age and ageing, and Senescence should serve as 
the beginning of a really scientific study of the latter half of life, 
its approaches, duration and terminal. The author constantly 
laments the non-existence of anything that could be called a science 
of gerontology. 

Chapter I on ‘‘The Youth of Old Age’’ reviews the general 
drama of the latter half of life, the changes that come with senes- 
cence and precede senectitude. <A series of ‘‘typical cases’’ is of- 
fered, which however, unfortunately for a science of old age, repre- 
sent in the main well-marked clinical pictures of dementia. ‘‘The 
History of Old Age’’ in the second chapter reviews the data of 
longevity in plants and animals, treatment of the aged in savage, 
ancient, medieval and modern societies, and quotes many pictures 
of the nature and meaning of age. The ‘‘Literature by and on the 
Aged,’’ in Chapter III, relates in a hopeful vein the accomplish- 
ments of many old people and reports an assorted series of recipes 
for happy and efficient senility, ranging from licorice, astrology 
and catharties to sleep, piety and eugenics. The authorities quoted 
range from Walt Mason to N.S. Shaler. Typical poems and quota- 
tions relating to age and death are given. 

Chapter IV treats of ‘‘Statisties of Old Age and Its Care’’ and 
includes a study of mortality tables from the point of view of lon- 
gevity and changes therein. These show increased average length 
of human life and both relative and absolute increase in the num- 
ber of old people. The care of the aged, old-age insurance and 
pensions, problems and methods of retirement, are all considered. 
The importance of the conservation of age is stressed and ‘‘a senes- 
cent league of national dimensions,’’ with its own journal, suggested 
by a correspondent, is favored. 
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Under the heading ‘‘ Medical Views and Treatment,’’ summaries 
are given in Chapter V of many accounts of the causes and symp- 
toms of decay, and of the physical basis of longevity. The view 
that longevity is chiefly dependent on heredity, though admittedly 
‘*doubtless correct in general,’’ is depreciated because ‘‘it is fatal- 
istic and tends to lessen the confidence’’ in the efficacy of medical 
administrations. Nor is this the only place in the book in which 
views are rejected because of their ‘‘ psychological effect,’’ in spite 
of the observational data on which they are based. The general 
conclusion, with respect to medicine, is that individual differences 
among the aged are much greater than is usually recognized, and 
that each must be in the main his own physician. Chapter VI, on 
‘‘The Contributions of Biology and Physiology’’ reviews the work 
of Weismann, Hering, Semon (spelled Simon), Metchnikoff, Minot, 
Child, Loeb, Carrel, Steinach, Voronoff and others on such topics 
as heredity, growth, prolonging life, rejuvenation, artificial pres- 
ervation of tissues, endocrinology, and gland transplantation. 
Much significance is attached to the contemporaneous exploitation 
of the sex glands and that of the unconscious erotic and it is sug- 
gested that in these related fields the cure of man’s most grievous 
ills must be sought. 


In Chapter VII questionnaire returns from ‘‘a few score of 
mostly eminent and some very distinguished people’’ are discussed. 
These are admittedly ‘‘far more suggestive than conclusive’’ al- 
though the selected replies tend more or less constantly to be gen- 
eralized or taken as indications of ‘‘types.’’ In the next chapter on 
‘*Some Conelusions’’ the author gives vent to his own reflections 
and views and describes many of his own experiences and experi- 
ments in growing old. The main themes are the physical and 
mental hygiene of age and a protest against the conventional at- 
titudes toward the old. Sexual and marital problems, sleep, food, 
mood, emotional life, general mental and occupational adjustments, 
and the ‘‘Indian Summers’”’ of the aged are considered. Especially 
emphasized is the preéminence of the old in religion, polities, phi- 
losophy, morals and as judges. It is this chapter that will most 
interest the general reader. In it, besides the readable accounts of 
the psychology of dotage, the author presents his personal views 
and advocates his main thesis, ‘‘which is that intelligent and well 
conserved senectitude has very important social and anthropologi- 
eal functions in the modern world not hitherto utilized or even 
recognized. The chief of these is most comprehensively designated 
by the general term, synthesis.”’ 
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A final chapter reviews the literature and opinions on the psy- 
chology of death and the various forms and determinations of the 
hope for immortality or survival. Of special interest is the advo- 
eacy of Stekel’s thesis that life is full of ‘‘thanatie symbolism’’ and 
that many of the details of poetry, folk-lore, myth, dreams and 
neuroses, ordinarily given a sexual significance by the Freudians, 
may be better treated as death symbols. ‘‘Thanatopsis’’ and ‘‘ Cross- 
ing the Bar’’ appropriately close the volume. 

Certainly but few topies or solutions have escaped the inquir- 
ing eye of Dr. Hall in this exploration of the literature of senility. 
The reviewer wishes that at least one adjustment that seems to him 
obviously to solve at once many problems both of infancy and of 
senility had been fully considered, or at least recognized. On the 
one hand, society is burdened by the prolongation of infaney and 
education. On the other, it faces an increase in the average span 
of life and in the number of the old. The former need some one to 
eare for them, the latter something to care for. Could not social 
organization profit from the skipping of a generation in the pro- 
gram of care? How can the old better employ their preéminent 
judicial capacity and their power of synthesis than in the training 
of the young? If children were, by general expectation, the estate 
of their grandparents rather than the property of their fathers and 
mothers the active generation would be released from its chief 
handicap and the two problem-generations both provided with care 
and motivation compatible with their dignity. Dr. Hall makes 
much of ‘‘the eternal war between the young and the old’’ and as- 
serts in the same chapter that in the aged ‘‘there is a new type of 
interest in young people and in ehildren.’’ It seems far from ab- 
surd to suggest that the skipping of a generation in the social pro- 
gram of care and responsibility might utilize this new interest in 
the resolution of that warfare, and at the same time afford so- 
ciety an added basis of stability. 

H. L. Houutinaworru. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


The Thirteen Principal Upanishads, translated from the Sanskrit, 
with an outline of the Upanishads and an annotated bibliog- 
raphy. Ropert Ernest Hume. Oxford University Press. 1921. 


This is a book of which American scholarship has a right to 
be proud. With little fear of contradiction it may be called the 
first adequate English translation of the Upanishads. It is the 
result of many years’ careful work and of a life-time of preparation. 
Himself born in India and brought up in its intellectual atmosphere, 
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familiar with the vernacular as well as with Sanskrit, intimate with 
Indian as well as with European scholars, at home in both Oriental 
and Occidental thought, Professor Hume was in an unusually favor- 
able position for rendering the service which he has so painstakingly 
performed. 

The book contains, in addition to the scholarly translation of the 
thirteen principal Upanishads in what is thought to be their chrono- 
logical order, a seventy-page Outline of the philosophy of the writ- 
ings translated, a discriminating bibliography, and a carefully made 
Sanskrit and general index. For the special student, the bibliog- 
raphy by itself would be of as much value as many an excellent 
book. It is a selected, classified, and annotated bibliography, giving 
not only the title and author, but also a brief account and evalua- 
tion of all the important translations of the Upanishads, of the chief 
editions of their texts, and of the more valuable linguistic and ex- 
pository treatises concerning them. 

The introductory Outline is an admirable piece of work, tracing 
the probable development of the Brahma concept into the first 
Indian pantheism, the parallel development of the Atman concept, 
the identification of the two, the rise of the distinction between 
phenomenon and noumenon as a result of the apparent conflict be- 
tween the many and the one, and the reconciliation of the two in 
a form of Absolute Idealism. It is perhaps unfortunate that Pro- 
fessor Hume so often refers to this final synthesis as ‘‘Pantheism’’ 
—a name which surely should be reserved for a more realistic world 
view. It is questionable, moreover, whether Professor Hume’s ex- 
position of the ultimate nature of Brahma and of union with It 
really gets to the bottom of the thought of the Upanishads. I would 
at least suggest that the real meaning of these ancient thinkers was 
that this final union is not to be understood as ‘‘an unconscious con- 
dition,’’ but rather as a hypothetically pure intuition, consciousness 
without an object,—comparable in some respects to Aristotle’s 
vonots voncews (cf. Brihad-Aranyaka, IV, 3 and 5, Kena, 4-8). Of 
course this view has difficulties of its own, but it points a way out 
of some of the difficulties which Professor Hume seems to regard 
as insuperable. 

As to the translation itself, too much praise can hardly be given 
to its conscientious scholarship and to the aids which it offers the 
student for understanding what the Upanishads actually say and 
probably mean. In this respect it is superior to both the other 
great translations, namely, Eucken’s and Max Miiller’s. Eucken’s 
is, of course, a much more inclusive work than Professor Hume’s— 
as its title indicates, ‘‘Sechzig Upanishads des Veda’’—and it is a 
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work of equal scholarship. In the opinion, however, of several San- 
skrit scholars of eminence, it is not so close to the original as is Pro- 
fessor Hume’s; and the occasional rendering of the verse portions 
of the text into doggerel detracts somewhat from its literary charm. 
Over Max Miiller’s English translation, Dr. Hume’s work has even 
greater advantages. The older translation is considerably farther 
from the original and it is regularly impossible to distinguish within 
it what the Upanishads actually said and what Max Miiller added. 
The shortcomings of Miiller’s version have long been recognized, 
and are, indeed, undeniable. Yet I can not refrain from saying one 
good word for his great book. Just because of the greater freedom 
with which he treated the text he was able to give full swing to his 
very great literary power, and the result was a translation which 
from the point of view of English was a work of art. The quiet elo- 
quence of Max Miiller’s noble prose in many of the finer passages is 
quite unmatched in any other translation of the Upanishads with 
which I am acquainted. Like Gilbert Murray’s renderings of the 
Greek dramatists, it takes many liberties with the original; but one 
may well question whether the general impression which the be- 
ginner takes away from both Murray and Miiller is not more true 
to the original work as a whole than he would get from the more 
literal and scholarly translations. Personally, I am glad that it 
was Max Miiller who introduced me to the Upanishads. I shall 
never forget the tremendous impression I got from my first reading 
of the Katha and the Brihad-Aranyaka, in his version, twenty-five 
years ago. If I had begun with either Eucken’s or Professor 
Hume’s more literal presentations I am not sure I should have re- 
ceived any such impression or should have taken away with me any 
such desire as I actually did to know more of these unique ancient 
writings. I do not think, therefore, that Max Miiller’s translation 
has as yet been fully replaced or ever will be. The student will 
still do well to begin with his translation and go on for his more 
exact study to Eucken and Hume. 


In spite of the fact, however, that in the swing of its diction 
Professor Hume’s translation is necessarily inferior to Max Miiller’s 
——necessarily so if it was to have the greater merit of literal render- 
ing—it may well be called the first adequate English translation of 
the Upanishads. Professor Hume has made it possible for the 
student of Indian philosophy and religion who has no Sanskrit to 
see with a great deal of exactness what it is these ancient books 
contain. And it may be added that few books are more worthy of 
study for all who are interested in the human mind and human 
thought than these age-long guides to India’s meditation. Professor 
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Hume has therefore done a work for which he should have the 
profound thanks of a host of readers. 


JAMES BISSETT PRATT. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Joint Meeting of the Eastern and Western Divisions of the 
American Philosophical Association will be held at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City, December 27, 28 and 29. Pro- 
fessor Dewey will deliver the Paul Carus Lectures, which will be 
four in number. 


Dr. H. M. Halverson, of Clark University, has been appointed 
professor of psychology at the University of Maine. 


Dr. Floyd H. Allport, of Harvard University, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of psychology at the University of North 
Carolina. 
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